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Association News 


The New England Association of Social Studies Teachers, in coopera- 
tion with the National Council for the Social Studies and the Harvard 
Teachers Association held a conference on citizenship education at Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, on March 14. 

Members of the panel were Mr. Thomas Curtin, Director of Citizen- 
ship Education for the Massachusetts State Department of Education, 
chairman; Dr. Lewis Paul Todd, Editor of Social Education; Dr. James E. 
Russell, Citizenship Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. John J. Mahoney, Civic Education Project, Cambridge; Miss 
Margaret Arnold, teacher, Laconia (N. H.) High School; and Miss Elsie 
Whitney, Dorchester (Mass.) High School for Girls. 

Dr. Todd discussed current attacks on public education. “If we 
want to teach students to oppose anti-democratic practices, we had better 
start doing so ourselves,” he asserted. 

“We do not create good citizens just by teaching a lot of historical 
facts,” Dr. Russell claimed. In describing the Citizenship Education Pro- 
ject at Columbia, he emphasized that the community is a laboratory, avail- 
able for teachers’ use. 

Dr. Mahoney stated that although activity is essential to citizenship 
education, teachers should not overlook content. Among the materials 
available for this purpose are the publications of the Civic Education Pro- 
ject of Cambridge. Student reactions to these publications were described 
by Miss Whitney who read enthusiastic comments written by students. 

Miss Arnold described the citizenship education project undertaken 
at Laconia high school. A feature of this project was the decision of the 
students themselves to investigate certain aspects of their community. 

The annual business meeting followed, presided over by Dr. Henry J. 
Warman, president of the NEASST. Miss Henrietta T. Scott, secretary- 
treasurer, presented annual reports for her offices. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were as follows: President: 
Richard T. Flood, Noble and Greenough School; Vice-President: Ronald 
Edgerton, Director of Social Studies, Brookline, Mass.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer: Wilfred L. O’Leary, Head of the History Department, Jeremiah E. 
Burke High School, Boston; Executive Committee (terms to expire in 
1956): Frederick Cazel, Assistant Professor of History, University of 
Connecticut, Miss Dorothy C. Sullivan, Head of Social Studies, Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass., Miss Anna C. Hawthorne, Esek .Hopkins 
Junior High School, Providence, R. I. 
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Living the Ways of Democracy 
By Marguerite W. King* 


_ A recent survey of schools showed a sincere desire to make democracy 
work but efforts to attain that goal were many and varied. In our school 
we try to have learning and living the ways of democracy go hand in 
hand. Our ninth grades make a formal study of community and govern- 
mental civics but this is only a part of our citizenship training for demo- 
cratic living. 

Our pupils are organized as a school community with “Government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people” exemplified in our school 
charter which was drawn up by the principal and members of the faculty. 
The purpose of this charter is to make clear to the pupils the organization 
of the School Community and the rights of members under that organiza- 
tion. It states that the members of the School Community have faith in 
the democratic ideal; that they wish to learn and live in a cooperative 
society where shared rights and responsibilities will give every one a greater 
opportunity to develop in character, citizenship, and scholarship. 

Members learn that the final authority and responsibility for the 
conduct of the school is vested in the School Committee of the City of 
Cranston; that the principal and teachers are under the rules of the School 
Committee and are responsible to it; that the School Community will at 
all times conform to the letter and spirit of the School Committee regula- 
tions. 
With this idea clearly understood by all, the principal and teachers 
of the school delegate to members of the School Community certain 
powers under supervision: 

1. The right to set up a School Community organization with the 
necessary officers. 

2. The right to make and enforce regulations for the welfare of 
the school. 

3. The right to organize a Student Council on democratic principles. 

4. The control of the raising and expenditure of funds for the welfare 
of the school, but reserving the right to appoint the person in direct 
charge of the money. 

5. The direction of School Community social functions, but reserving 
the right to appoint the person in direct charge of the money. 


* Dean of Girls, Hugh B. Bain Junior High School, Cranston, R. I. This school 
received a Freedoms Foundation Award for its 1951 citizenship program directed 
by Miss King. 
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The direction of athletics and the awarding of athletic insignia. 

The direction of school publications. 

The direction of after-school clubs. 

. The right to assist in the preparation and planning of school 
assemblies and home room meetings. 

10. In general, to carry on under supervision and in the spirit of co- 
operative school endeavor, all business for the general welfare of 
the school. 

“Recognizing the dignity of the individual and seeking his highest 
development” the Bain School has adopted the following creed which is 
used in the home rooms and in all formal assemblies: 


School Creed 


I believe in the Hugh B. Bain School as an institution generously 
maintained by the community for the devlopment of character, 
citizenship and scholarship. 

I believe in its ideals of self-control, reliability, industry, cheer- 
fulness and courtesy as traits essential to worthy character. 

I believe it offers me an opportunity as a citizen to work with 
others and for others but challenges me to think and act for myself. 

I believe it offers rich opportunities for me to develop in spirit, 
mind and body. 

Therefore, I believe it is my duty to my school to participate in 
its activities, to practice its code of sportsmanship, to protect its 
property and reputation, to love it and to cherish its ideals. 

And I hereby highly resolve that through my influence and 
example I shall do all in my power to leave a richer school tradition 
to those who follow me. 

True to the principle upon which the State of Rhode Island was 
founded, “To hold forth a lively experiment that a most flourishing civil 
state may stand and best be maintained with full liberty in religious con- 
cernment,” the Bain School incorporates in its order of regular business a 
school prayer. 


School Prayer 
Our Heavenly Father: 

We thank thee for our Country with its ideals of liberty and 
justice. We are grateful for a Community interested in our welfare 
and for a school rich in opportunities. 

Bless us and give each of us strength that we may make the most 
of our talents of spirit, mind, and body. 

Teach us to use these talents in service to others for in that 
manner we may best serve Thee. 
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Above all teach us how to live the Golden Rule, “To do unto - 
others as we would have them do unto us.” . 

Bless our school and let Thy light so shine upon us that our 
School Community may be inspired with a divine spirit of mutual 
helpfulness. 

The Bain School subscribes whole heartedly to the theory that 
“Governments are instituted among men deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” Therefore it functions under a constitution 
written by a committee chosen by the Student Council and ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the School Community. 

Regular weekly meetings of the School Community provide oppor- 
tunity for free and open discussion of all business and questions concern- 
ing School Community welfare. All members of the School Community 
have the right to vote for-or against any policy submitted. Questions 
coming from the Student Council are submitted to the School Community 
for final decision. 

The Student Council emphasizes cooperation and service for the 
common good. Its purpose is to bring into school life varied experiences 
so that members of the school may become good leaders and good citizens 
in their communities. Experience in planning and carrying out school elec- 
tions, opportunities for learning to work together, recognition of personal 
responsibility in civic life, knowledge of parliamentary procedure, develop- 
ment of school spirit, and participation in school activities are some of the 
most important values to be obtained in Student Council. 

The teacher-sponsor is merely a guide and adviser, not a leader. Full 
responsibility rests upon the members. The Student Council consists of 
the School Community officers, the presidents of the home rooms, and 
members-at-large who are the losing candidates in the school election. 

Besides planning policies, the Student Council, from time to time, 
sends out bulletins to the school containing helpful suggestions and ex- 
planations of school regulations. This is particularly benificial for the 
entering seventh graders. Either the Student Council or the School Com- 
munity may send to the home rooms any question upon which it wishes 
further discussion. ‘The home room is the local governing body in the 
school with its own officers duly elected by its own members. It may also 
carry on activities of various kinds. ;, 

School Community elections are of great importance in the life of the 
Bain School. Nominations, campaigns, and final elections are carried on 
with great enthusiasm, emphasis being placed upon right choice in the 
selection of leaders. All school officers must have A in citizenship. This 
was decided by the pupils themselves. 

Contrary to the traditional practice carried out in many schools, the 


“. Bain School emphasizes citizenship rather than scholarship in placing its 
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members upon the Honor Roll. “Act Well Your Part—There All The 
Honor Lies,” is the basis of our Honor Roll. It is not designed primarily 
for scholastic attainment but rather to encourage every child to make the 
most of the abilities he has. He must have an A in citizenship. This 
includes cheerfulness, courtesy, industry, reliability, self-control, and 
thrift. He must have one (1) as a subscript for each subject taken. This 
means that his industry and effort are excellent in all classes. He must 
have at least a mark of C in all subjects taken. Thus it is possible for any 
pupil in our school to be on our Honor Roll providing that he puts his best 
effort into his work. 

We are aware of occasional criticism because we make it possible for 
pupils with no more than a passing mark in scholastic attainment to make 
the Honor Roll. It is a part of our philosophy that honor lies in real effort 
rather than in native ability. We believe that a pupil who gives his best 
deserves honor as well as the pupil who has the ability to make high 
scholastic grades. 

At Bain we subscribe to the policy that the best government is the 
least government. Our traffic problems are cared for by marshals chosen 
by home room members. The marshals assume that pupils are capable of 
being influenced by reason and they appeal to reason rather than force to 
secure their ends. They take their posts to remind their fellow citizens to 
be courteous and considerate of the rights of others, and not to enforce 
rigid rules. The marshals meet regularly to draw up suggestions as to 
ways and means of meeting problems of large groups working together. 
The Student Council and finally the School Community pass on these 
suggestions before they become effective. 

The Bain Safety Council assumes that every pupil has the right to 
life and liberty (from accident). It feels that happiness can be pursued 
most successfully while one is sound in body and limb. It proposes to the 
individual only such regulations as are judged by the School Community to 
be necessary for safety. It endeavors to teach and to keep in mind the 
common sense precautions necessary to avoid accident. It is on duty at 
crossings, not to enforce rules but to remind everyone of the precautions. 
Home room meetings each month emphasize safety in the home, at school, 
on the streets, at play, and at work. 

Athletics hold an important place in our training for the citizenship 
program, emphasis being placed upon our own intramurals. A code of 
sportsmanship was drawn up and adopted by the School Community. 


Bain Code of Sportsmanship 
Play for the fun of the game. 


Play the game with others as you would have them play the 
game with you. 


Play as a team member, with the team and for the team; play as 
an individual to test your powers. 
Play to develop in spirit, mind, and body. 

The Bain School endeavors to make our “inalienable rights, life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” alive and meaningful. To us at 
Bain, “‘life’ means medical inspection, school nurses, dental clinics, 
hygiene, physical education, showers, the cafeteria, home economics. 
“Liberty” means free passing in the corridors, discussion of marks with 
class counselors and teachers, the privilege of choosing courses and elec- 
tive subjects, free choice of School Community officers, and self-discipline. 
“The pursuit of happiness” means extra-curricular activities, competitive 
games, clubs, music appreciation groups, dances, movies, plays, auditorium 
programs, band, orchestra, choir, chorus, community sings, satisfaction in 
work well done. 

At Bain we believe that one of the attributes of good citizenship is 
participation in community activities. Therefore, we provide as many 
opportunities as possible. Among some of the activities which challenge 
cooperation are working on Junior Red Cross projects, providing Thanks- 
giving baskets for the needy, participation in School Community Christ- 
mas activities, being helpful workers in the Library Assistants groups, 
partaking in the State Science Fair, attending the United Nations, 
participating ‘in drives for various purposes such as the Santa Claus Fund. 

Among’ the activities which enlist the help of many of the Bain 
School citizens are our Flower Show, the Christmas project at the City 
Hall, and our Memorial Day program. 

The Flower Show is an annual affair in which the whole school 
participates. It started in a very modest way but has come to be one of 
our most popular and, we feel, most worthwhile activities. For some days 
before the final event flower arrangements are studied in home rooms; 
slides are shown in the auditorium; and demonstrations of flower arrange- 
ments are given by one of our local florists. Each home room makes 
entries; our long main corridor becomes a display center; and ladies from | 
the neighboring Garden Club act as judges. Awards are made and the best 
entries hold the place of honor in an auditorium program. One of the 
science groups made a movie of the whole activity from planting, tending, 
and picking flowers on through all its phases until the final awards were 
made. Interest is keen; boys and girls alike participate. We feel that we 
have taken at least one step toward “Worthy Use of Leisure Time,” one 
of the seven cardinal principles of education. 

The Christmas project at the City Hall is one which the Mayor of 
Cranston asked our school to sponsor five years ago. We invited other 
junior high schools in the city to work with us. The City Hall, a colonial 
type building, was converted for the Christmas season, into a church 
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scene. A pipe organ with vested choir boys filled the balcony at the front 
entrance. Candle-lighted windows were festooned with Christmas greens. 
The arched windows above and beside the main entrance were changed to 
stained glass windows. Our art pupils studied stained glass window design 
at the Rhode Island School of Design. They then proceeded to make 
designs themselves, enlarged to fit the City Hall windows and painted in 
appropriate colors. 

The City Hall lawn became a church yard with figures of men, 
women, and children on their way to attend Christmas services. All 
twenty-seven figures were constructed by pupils under the supervision of 
art and manual arts teachers. Colonial costumes of plastic materials in 
beautiful colors were designed and made by pupils in the home economics 
department. Christmas carols were sung by groups from the various 
schools during the holiday season. So many pupils and teachers were in- 
volved in this activity that it has come to be a real civic project rendering 
service to the community. Each year the project grows. 

Our Memorial Day program is not a traditional Memorial Day pro- 
gram but belongs peculiarly to Bain. It was planned especially to honor 
boys from Bain who had lost their lives in service to their country. The 
ceremony takes place upon Bain’s front lawn. In the background is a 
replica of the boys at Iwo Jima, lifesize, made and painted by a Bain stu- 
dent. Upon the lawn is a large star outlined by small stars and flags. 
Upon each small star is the name of a boy who lost his life. The School 
Spirit leads the exercises. Various school organizations participate. Among 
these are the band, the choir, the marshals, and others. Ministers from 
nearby churches are invited and take part. Neighbors from surrounding 
homes, many of whom lost sons, attend the exercises which are becoming 
traditional as a community Memorial Day service in our section of the city. 

In order to promote our public relations program, we have made a 
moving picture film of about two thousand feet. In it we have sought to 
make clear to parents and other taxpayers just what goes on in our school. 
We call it “Public Business, Number One.” The story of Bain’s interpre- 
tation and application of the seven cardinal principles of education is 
shown in this movie. Every phase of our school life is portrayed. We 
seek to show that we respect the dignity of the individual and that we 

endeavor to train the individual to take his place in our democratic society. 

We try to teach him to think and act for himself but to work with 
others and for others. We seek to instil in the minds of our pupils this 
thought: If our democracy is to survive, if our heritage is to be passed on 

to future generations, we, as good citizens, must recognize the duties and 
responsibilities which go hand in hand with rights and privileges. With 
these thoughts in mind the Bain students have drawn up a Bill of Rights 
to accompany our Charter and our Constitution. ‘Do In Cooperation” 
is Our motto, 
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Catholic Journalism in New England: 1885-1900 


By William L. Lucey, S. J.* 


During the last decades of the nineteenth century, decades that Van 
Wyck Brooks describes as “the confident years,” there was a remarkable 
growth of Catholic journalism in New England. Many Catholic editors 
obviously caught the enthusiasm and confidence of those years. The 
weekly journal was the popular choice of most editors, but some ventured 
into the magazine field. The forces behind the expansion were the urge 
to be more articulate and the recognition of the potency of the press in 
shaping opinions. These journals and magazines reflect the interests, the 
tastes, and aspirations of their readers, and hence they remain unexcelled 
records of the intellectual, cultural and social history of New England 
Catholics at the time the United States was on the threshold of world 
politics. This article is at most an introduction to these records. 

One can best measure the wave of enthusiasm for journalism by re- 
calling the status of Catholic journalism in 1885. There were in all New 
England three weekly newspapers, more aptly called journals, one literary 
monthly, two philanthropic magazines, and a society organ. 

The three weekly journals were published in Boston, Providence, and 
Hartford. The Boston Pilot, the oldest, was a tradition even at this date 
among the Catholics of Irish origin in the United States, for it began in 
1837. Its position as the leading Catholic journal was unchallenged in the 
post-Civil War years. The Weekly Visitor was founded by Bishop Thomas 
F. Hendricken of Providence in 1873 and later changed its name to the 
Providence Visitor; it still appears weekly under this name. The Connecti- 
cut Catholic was established three years later, in 1876; in 1898 it was 
superseded by the Catholic Transcript, currently the diocesan organ. 

The literary monthly and the two philanthropic periodicals were pub- 
lished in Boston. Donahoe’s Magazine started in January, 1879 aid 
modestly claimed to be “‘the best Catholic monthly in the literary world.” 
Whatever its literary merits, Donahoe’s, a name borrowed from the pub- 
lisher, Patrick Donahoe who also published the Pilot, could rightly claim 
to be the most popular monthly in this country. In the early 1890’s, 
when Michael J. Dwyer, later District Attorney of Suffolk County, was 
editor, the circulation figures were 42,475. Its appeal during the early 
years was to the Irish-Americans, as its favorite cover design—green with 
a harp—would indicate. But in the 1890’s the contents became less Irish- 


* Professor of History and Chairman. of the Department at Holy Cross College. 
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minded and “more Catholic,” as Frank Luther Mott observed.’ Patrick 
Donahoe was an old hand at journalism and he knew what his subscribers 
wanted; he gave them an illustrated monthly with light fiction to their 
tastes, articles on current events and problems, an editorial page, and an 
acquaintance with recent books. The high circulation is sound evidence 
that the readers were generally satisfied. Actually Patrick Donahoe sold 
his interests in the magazine in 1892 when it appeared that the monthly, 
like the Pilot, had won the fight for survival. But it did not survive. The 
last issue was July, 1908. The new publishers sold their magazine to an 
old rival, the Catholic World, a literary monthly that could only claim a 
circulation of 2,250 when Donahoe’s boasted of 42,475.? 

The Working Boy, a monthly originated in 1883, and The Orphan’s 
Friend,’ a quarterly that started the following year, were the two phil- 
anthropic periodicals. They were not juvenile publications, but were 
published to arouse and sustain interest and financial support for their 
work of charity. The remaining publication was the Hibernian Record, a 
monthly that originated in 1878 and was published in New Haven as an 
organ of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. Little has been discovered 
about this small magazine although it was still in circulation at the turn 
of the century. 

One feature of these earlier Catholic periodicals deserves mention. 
The three weekly journals and the two philanthropic magazines are still 
current today, and the two monthlies enjoyed a respectable life tenure. 
The percentage of survivals was exceptionally high in a field noted for 
brief existence and sudden death. 

Before describing the magazines that originated after 1885 a few 
words about the new generation of weekly journals should give the reader 
a fair estimate of the sudden enthusiasm for journalism in Catholic circles. 
Whereas there were only three weekly journals in all New England in 
1885, thirteen new weekly journals originated during the next fifteen 
years.* Only a few have survived, but many of them had a good long 


1 Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines, 1865-1885 (Cambridge, 
1938), p. 36. For Donahoe, see Sister Mary Alphonsene Frawley, Patrick Donahoe 
(Washington, 1946). 

2 Circulation figures used in this article are taken from the American Newspaper 
Directory. For Donaboe’s, see AND (1898), p. 395. 

3 A French edition of this quarterly was published from 1888 to 1948 and was called 
L’Ami de L’Orpbelin. 

4 The French newspapers of New England are not included. In the American News- 

paper Directory they were identified as national periodicals and not as religious 

journals. However, Hoffmann’s Catholic Directory (1897), pp. 509, lists a number 
of French periodicals as Catholic; in Massachusetts, there were three dailies (two of 
them also appeared in a weekly edition), one that was published twice weekly, four 
weeklies, and a quarterly; in New Hampshire, there were two weeklies; in Rhode 
Island, three weeklies; in Maine, two weeklies. 
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journalistic life.® 

Massachusetts could claim six of these new journals. Worcester 
(1887), Fall River (1888), Springfield (1888), Chelsea (1888), New 
Bedford (1891), and Lawrence (1892) had their weekly Catholic jour- 
nals. In Connecticut weeklies were started in New Haven (1889), 
Waterbury (1891?), and Hartford (1898). New Hampshire had three 
weeklies too, all in Manchester, with one starting in 1886, another in 1893, 
and the third in the following year. Portland, Maine had a weekly in 
1896. The Boston Pilot and the Providence Visitor continued in circula- 
tion all during these years and the Connecticut Catholic of Hartford did 
not suspend publication until 1898. Vermont was the only State without 
a Catholic weekly. 

Sixteen magazines originated during these fifteen years. Their con- 
tribution to the literary world was meager and most of them made no pre- 
tense of being literary magazines; that was beyond the intent, if not the 
competence, of the editors and publishers. Their objective was practical, 
directly connected with the needs and conditions of their expected readers. 
Hence we find three that may be classified as parish magazines, two as 
family magazines, one as an educational journal, two that promoted tem- 
perance, two that were organs of Catholic benevolent societies, one that 
was a diocesan organ, two that were devotional, one that was primarily 
interested in promoting the Gaelic language and literature, and two that 
can best be described as of general interests. All but two of the magazines 
were published in Massachusetts where, we assume, there was a demand 
for them. The magazine appeared when and where the weekly journal 
failed to meet the needs of certain readers. Frequently the Catholics were 
pressed to support the one weekly journal; a magazine was a luxury 
to them. 

The Irish Echo (1886-1894), a monthly published by the Philo- 
Celtic Society of Boston, was the first of the sixteen magazines to appear, 
and on that score should be described first. It has been identified as a 
Catholic magazine and the point will not be disputed here. The Echo de- 
voted its columns to the interests of the “language, literature, history, and 
autonomy of Ireland, and to matters of general and popular information;” 
its immediate mission, according to the Prospectus printed in the first 
issue, was “to aid and assist in the vindication of the character of the Irish 
race from the foul slanders of centuries by English writers.” The first 
issue appeared January, 1886; there were eight pages, imperial octavo size. 


5 TheCatholic Messenger of Worcester survived until 1951 when it was superseded by 
the Catholic Free Press, the diocesan weekly of the new diocese of Worcester. 
The Catholic Citizen of Chelsea ceased publication in 1937, and the Sunday Register 
of Lawrence suspended publication in 1913. The Catholic Transcript of Hartford is 


a current publication. 
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In this and the succeeding issues of the first year the contents of the 
columns were borrowed from other publications, and the emphasis was on 
“matters of general and popular information.” Not until the September, 
1887 issue did the Irish Language Department get started, and thereafter 
the monthly was bilingual, in English and Gaelic. The format of the 
magazine was improved and the number of pages doubled in January, 
1890, and evidently publication problems also doubled during this year 
despite the claim of “thousands of readers.” Five issues were omitted dur- 
ing the year 1890, and the December issue was followed by a lengthy sus- 
pension. Publication was resumed April, 1893 and continued until April, 
1894. The readers were informed that despite debts the magazine would 
continue and that improvements were being planned. They never got 
beyond the planning stage. The March-April issue was the last of The 
Irish Echo. How successful the Philo-Celtic Society was in promoting 
interest in the Gaelic language and literature the reader may judge by in- 
specting the complete files in the Boston Public library. 

The monthly Quincy Monitor (1886-1898), the semi-monthly Marl- 
boro Star (1887-1893), and the monthly Index (1894-1907) of Haver- 
hill were parish magazines. We may be doing these periodicals an injustice 
by describing them as parish magazines, for their interests were not limited 
to the parish. They were published by the pastor or by one of the parish 
societies, and good reading for the families of the parish and other in- 
terested subscribers was their goal. The Monitor, for instance, was pub- 
lished by the Literary and Athletic Association of St. John‘s parish in 
Quincy, and the editor was the Reverend Ambrose F. Roche, while the 
Star was published by the Catholic Lyceum of the Immaculate Conception 
parish of Marlboro and was edited by the pastor, the Reverend Peter A. 
McKenna. Little can be said by way of comment on these magazines; if 
files do exist they are unknown because the Union List does not include 
local religious periodicals. 

The Catholic School and Home Magazine (1892-1897), a monthly, 
was edited and published by the Reverend Thomas J. Conaty, pastor of 
the Sacred Heart Church in Worcester, Massachusetts. It was not an 
ambitious project, but did attempt to bring the parents of children closer 
to the teachers and the schools, and each issue of forty-two pages was 
filled with friendly and helpful hints, aids, and information. In the first 
volume of this magazine the reader will find brief biographical sketches 
of important persons in religion, literature, and politics (Leo XIII, Michael 
Angelo, Washington Irving, W. H. Prescott, Longfellow, and founders of 
religious institutes), chats on reading, geography, spelling, discipline, a 
section on the more serious aspects and problems of education, a section on 
history, and pages devoted to Catholic devotions, to the Sunday-School, to 
poetry, stories, temperance (Conaty was a leader of the temperance move- 
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ment), puzzles, and comments on current periodical literature and books. 
The magazine became quite popular and soon had a circulation of 5,000; 
the subscription price was a dollar. The publication was suspended with 
the February, 1897 issue, not because of any financial reasons, but because 
the editor was appointed Rector of Catholic University and, unable to 
continue the work himself, no one was found to continue the monthly.® 

The two temperance magazines, The Springfield C. T. A. Union 
Herald (1897-2) and the Father Mathew Herald (1894-1914?) of Boston 
need not long delay us. The former was a quarterly and the other a 
monthly publication, and their purposes were obvious: the advance of the 
cause of temperance among Catholics. 

There were also two magazines published by Catholic benevolent 
societies: The Columbiad (1893) and The Hibernian (1899-1918). Both 
were published in Boston and both aspired to be more than ordinary 
society organs. The Columbiad was a monthly of sixteen pages that 
carried national and local news of the newly founded Knights of Colum- 
bus and editorials on current events. In October, 1903 this monthly 
became the official organ of the Knights and continued in this capacity 
until replaced by the present Columbia (1921).7 The magazine’s policy 
changed, too, once it acquired an official character; henceforth it published 
material of “general literary interest,” and the editor hoped to combat the 
growing sensationalism in the American press by “clean and wholesome 
literature, articles of general and special interest and fiction.” It would 
continue, of course to cover the news of the Knights. 

The Hibernian first appeared March 17, 1899, a date that was not an 
accident, was soon “endorsed” by the A. O. H. of Massachusetts, and 
eventually became their official organ. The editor was not contented to 
chronicle the affairs of the Hibernians and he soon was publishing a 
sprightly bimonthly of news and opinions and managed to cram the six- 
teen pages (14 x 10) with interest appeal. The Hibernian carried, along 
with Hibernian news, editorials on contemporary events and questions, a 
page on State and city (Boston) politics, a Roman Letter, an Irish news 
page, a Boys’ and Girls’ page, some fiction, and some articles. In the 
January 2, 1917 issue there was, to give a sample of the articles, “The Irish 
and the British Empire,” a topic of some interest that year. The 
Hibernian ceased publication April, 1918.8 Naturally one would like to 
know the reasons for the suspension but they have not been discovered. 


6 See AND (1897), p. 368. There are at least two complete files of the magazine 
available. For Conaty, see P. E. Hogan, The Catholic University of America, 1896- 
1903; The Rectorship of Thomas J. Conaty (Washington, 1949). 

7 TheUnion List describes The Columbiad, which had moved to Hoboken, N. J., after 
1903, as current. It has, however, ceased publication. 

8 The Boston Public. Library’ has incomplete files of this magazine. Francis A. 
Campbell was editor during the latter years of its existence. - 
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The suspension deprived Boston of some vigorous editorials. 

The Annals of St. Anthony’s Shrine (1899-), an annual published in 
Worcester, and the Alumni Sodality Bulletin (1899-), a monthly pub- 
lished in Boston, are devotional magazines. The Annals was published 
primarily for the members of the Association of St. Anthony’s, friends and 
benefactors of the orphanage conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Its fifty 
pages of articles (some original and others reprints), stories, verse, and oc- 
casional sermons were also directed towards the “instruction and edifica- 
tion” of Catholics in general. The Bulletin is the organ of the Catholic 
Alumni Sodality of Boston, a society of Catholic men who have graduated 
from college, and it serves to keep the members informed on the activities 
of the society. Both magazines are listed as current publications.® 

There were two magazines, both monthlies, that were published and 
then quickly suspended, but little has been discovered about them. Both 
were listed in the American Newspaper Directory but soon disappeared 
from its pages.1° The Patriotic Catholic American began publication in 
Boston in 1894, but evidently it did not receive enough support to survive 
the competition. The same situation apparently faced the other monthly: 
the Celtic Mirror (1895), edited and published by Thomas F. Murphy in 
Augusta, Maine. It certainly was the first Catholic magazine published 
in Maine, and one may safely conjecture from its title that the publisher 
was not expecting to find subscribers among the French speaking 
Catholics of that State. The Celtic Mirror was a monthly of sixteen pages 
(10 x 14) and sold for fifty cents a year. It is listed as current in 1898, 
but how long it continued after that year has not been established! I 
suppose both would be classified as family magazines, but one would pre- 
fer to inspect their contents before passing judgment. 

There were, however, two weeklies that qualify as family magazines: 
The Sacred Heart Review (1888-1918) and The Bouquet (1891-1899?). 
The Review was the most important periodical of these years, although it 
was originally a parish paper. Parochial journalism was one of the features 
of Catholic journalism of the late nineteenth century, with parishes vying 
one with another in their efforts to publish a respectable periodical. Some 
were weekly journals like the Catholic Citizen (Chelsea: 1888-1937) and 
the Sunday Register (Lawrence: 1892-1913); others were monthly or 
semi-monthly like the Quincy Monitor and the Marlboro Star. Some may 


® The Annals is erroneously dated as originating in 1889 in the Union List. 

10 For the PCA, see AND (1895), p. 363, and for the Celtic Mirror, AND (1898), 
p- 367. 

11 References have been found to two other magazines but there are some doubts that 
either was ever published. The Providence Catholic is listed in one catalogue of 
Catholic magazines as originating in 1892, but no other evidence that this was ever 
published has ever been found. There were plans to publish the Catholic Truth, a 
quarterly, in Worcester in 1896; the first issue of the quarterly was announced but 
no trace of it has been found since then. 
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prefer to classify the Review as a journal, but I think its contents clearly 
support the claim that it was a weekly family magazine. Whatever it is 
called does not militate against its importance. 

The Sacred Heart Review was established in 1888 by the Reverend 
John O’Brien, pastor of the Sacred Heart Church in East Cambridge, 
“mainly for the use of his advanced Class in Christian Doctrine.”!? With- 
in a few years it became a world-wide Catholic weekly with a circulation 
in 1894 of 40,000, which helps to explain why its friendly rival in Boston, 
The Pilot, suffered a decline in circulation from 20,000 in 1891 to 17,500 
in 1895. The Review expanded into a twenty-two page (imperial quarto 
size) review with columns and departments for all members of the family: 
two pages of editorials and editorial notes written in a clear, forcible, 
frequently witty but never belligerent style; a European letter, comments 
on the contents of current magazines, a column devoted to religious 
instruction, a reminder of the weekly’s original purpose, and another on 
missions, a section on temperance and medical notes, space for fiction and 
new books, and a department on the home and the latest fashions. It 
became the widest read and most quoted weekly of Catholic opinion in 
this country and remained in the field for thirty years, finally suspending 
publication in 1918. Fortunately the complete files are available for 
consultation.!% 

The Bouquet was a project of the publishers of The Orphan’s Friend 
(1884), the Brothers of Charity who conducted the House of the Angel 
Guardian in Boston. Now a literary weekly was added to the quarterly 
that also appeared, as we have noted, in a French edition. All publications 
were printed at the Angel Guardian Industrial School. Both the name and 
size of the weekly changed during its few years of existence; The Bouquet 
gave way to The Orphan’s Bouquet," and finally to The Weekly Bouquet, 
and the number of pages ranged from eight to sixteen. This weekly at- 
tracted a wide circle of friends during its brief tenure, due in large part to 
the able work of two editors, first T. A. Dwyer and then James Riley, 
poet and novelist, who succeeded in attracting a number of “bright young 
minds” to write for the magazine. Under Riley the weekly deserved, ac- 
cording to one contemporary critic, “even greater fame than it has won; 
for the stories are always attractive, the illustrations artistic, the whole 
get-up of the paper, vigorous and cheerful.” Some of the aspiring students 
at Holy Cross College were encouraged to find that Riley had accepted 


12 See American Catholic Who’s Who (1911), p. 474. : 

13 The Creagh Research Library of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, has a complete file. 

14 It is quite possible that the weekly and quarterly were merged for a few years under 
this title. AND (1892), p. 324, describes both magazines, whereas AND (1895), 
p. 359 lists only the Orphan’s Bouquet. AND refers to the weekly as The Bouquet 
for Catholic Families in its 1892 edition. For Riley, see ACWW (1911), p. 549. 
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some of their contributions. Yet the: wey: was finally abandoned 
because of financial straits. : 

New Hampshire’s contribution to ‘the Catholic magazines of this 
period was The Guidon (1898-1907), an illustrated monthly published in 
Concord and the first Catholic magazine in the State. Edited by the 
Reverend John B. Delany, who became the second bishop of the diocese of 
Manchester in 1904, this monthly was devoted to the religious interests of 
the diocese. In the first issue, October, 1898, the editor explained both 
the choice of name and the ambitions of the new magazine. The Guidon 
would be, the editor fondly hoped, a guide to the 100,000 Catholics of 
New Hampshire, just as the guidon or little red flag was to the soldiers of 
a platoon. The Catholics of the State had no “distinctively Catholic pub- 
lication;”"> The Guidon would satisfy that want and would do its best 
to supply the homes with reading that would interest and edify the 
readers, keep them informed on affairs of importance and interest to the 
diocese and the Catholic Church, and “enlighten those outside the fold on 
the teaching and practice of our holy religion.” 

The early issues had about thirty-six pages (7 x 10) and the annual 
subscription price was fifty cents; the number of pages gradually increased 
to about fifty and by June, 1899 the subscription price had doubled. As 
one expected, each issue carried articles on diocesan affairs such as the 
dedication or anniversary of a church, a sketch of a new or prominent 
pastor, and information on Catholic doctrines, devotions, and practices. 
There were also editorials and book reviews. By the time the second 
volume appeared the editorial space had increased from two to four or five 
pages, and the editorials had become more substantial and concerned with 
comtemporary questions. By then, too, the magazine was becoming less 
provincial and each issue carried an article on the people of the Orient or 
of Europe. 

Perhaps the book reviews afford us the best evidence of the appeal of 
the magazine and its readers. Each issue usually had a lengthy review of 
one book, a book of the month idea, although on two occasions during the 
first year a list of Catholic books appeared. During this first year the 
books selected for review and recommended reading were Captains 
Courageous, The Habitant, Quo Vadis, Mr. Dooley in Peace and War, The 
Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns, David Harum, Richard Carvel, The 
Return of the O’Mahony, and The Miracles of Anti-Christ.1® Why the 
monthly ceased publication is unknown, but another monthly, The Mag- 


15 What the editor meant by this statement is not clear. There were three Catholic 
weeklies prior to the origin of The Guidon and at least one listed as current in 1900. 
Possibly all three had ceased publication when the monthly appeared. 

16 There are complete files of The Guidon in the New Hampshire State Library, Con- 
cord, and in the Manchester Public Library. 
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nificat, started the next month (November, 1907) and is still being 
published. 

The Catholic weekly journals and magazines originating during the 
last fifteen years of the nineteenth century in New England are at least 
indicative of considerable enthusiasm for and appreciation of the power 
of the press. Their contributions to the literary world may have been 
meager, but the number of periodicals underscore clearly the desire and 
determination to be articulate. In most cases there was no pretense to 
literary claims: their purposes were practical and could be accomplished 
without literary graces. 

Coupled with the periodicals that originated prior to 1885 the his- 
torian has excellent primary material on which to estimate the intellectual, 
cultural, and social life of New England Catholics during these years. 
Some of these periodicals were journals of opinion, and from them the his- 
torian can gather views on contemporary events during the late 1800’s. 
A few of them are excellent sources for this purpose. Among the weekly 
journals one would select the Pilot, the Providence Visitor, and the 
Catholic Transcript among the magazines one should include Donahoe’ s 
and The Sacred Heart Review. ‘The circulation of these five would 
warrant sound inferences on Catholic press opinion on contemporary 
events. The combined’ circulation in the early 1890’s of the Pilot, 
Donahoe’s, and the Review was about 100,000 and this at a time when the 
press was a much more powerful molder of opinion than today. These 
three at least had the audience. And one must admit that the editors of 
the other periodicals had at least courage and enthusiasm. 


17 The Union List gives 1876 as the year of origin of the Catholic Transcript of Hart- 
ford. That is the year the Connecticut Catholic started. The Transcript evidently 
considers itself the successor of the first Catholic weekly of Connecticut. 
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The New England Business Cycle 


By Franklin P. Hall* 


The availability of recent data concerning New England business 
activity of the past thirty years makes possible an analysis that may pro- 
vide the basis for a forecast of business conditions in the coming year. 

Three types of business movement have been discovered by this 
study: (1) typical annual variations, not to be confused with seasonal 
fluctuations (the data were adjusted for seasonal variation), (2) short- 
term cycles of approximately four years duration, and (3) a long-term 
trend of some twenty years in length. 

Of these movements the most interesting and significant are the 
short-term cycles, for the latter conform best to the accepted criteria of 
the business cycle and to the probable term of most industrial planning. 
Annual changes, being generally concurrent with marketing and distribu- 
tive operations in general are of next to major importance. The long- 
term trends are doubtless of more importance in investment financing 
than other connections, but they also bear inferences for those interested 
in secular growth of the economy as a whole. 

Annual Trends 

The annual movements found in the data after seasonal fluctuations 
were removed provided the most difficult part of the analysis. Being of 
lesser significance, however, they will be disposed of with the fewest 
generalizations. Two bases of measurement were used in order to find 
the typical annual variation: (1) quarter-years and (2) seasons. It was 
also found necessary to utilize a rough measure of the degree of variation 
(slope of the index curve). For present purposes we may simplify this 
aspect to rock bottom by the use of these terms, of which two describe 
the upward and downward movements, and one shows the absence thereof: 
(1) “rapid” is applied when the degree of variation was found to be ten 
or more index points during the quarter year or season, (2) “slow” means 
a discernible variation of less than ten index points, (3) “no change” 
means either (a) that there was literally no variation, the trend being 
horizontal, or (b) that several upward and downward movements of off- 
setting degree occurred, leaving the situation at the end of the period 
virtually as it was found at the beginning, that is, without change. 

It was found that New England business tends to decline rapidly in 


* District Economist, Office of Price Stabilization, District of Connecticut; now Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Evening Division, Trinity College. This article is a report pre- 
pared by the Economics Section of the OPS, District of Connecticut, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hall. The opinions and policies of the OPS are not involved. 


the first quarters (January through March), to rise slowly in the second 
and third quarters and to rise less slowly, but very markedly, in the 
fourth quarter. 

Like conclusions are reached when seasons are the basis of measure- 
ment. The Spring season is characterized by a slight dominance of a de- 
clining movement, found in thirteen separate years as compared with 
twelve of a rising tendency, with but five (remaining) years showing no 
change. When Springtime declines occur, they tend to be rapid; rises 
tend to be slow. Summer is a period of declining activity, Autumn one 
of accelerated movement. The latter continues at rapid pace into the 
Winter and to the end of the year. There is a post-New Year decline that 
is often rapid, and which is continued into the late Spring when some up- 
turn generally occurs. 

What is said above may be: shown: statistically in the following 
tabulation: 

Rise | Decline No 

Quarters: Rapid Slow Rapid Slow Change 


1 3 6 9 5 7 
2 o 9 9 5 3 
3 3 9 5 7 6 
7 4 4 4 
Totals 14 31 27 21 20 
Seasons: 
Winter 3 7 3 8 9 
Spring 4 8 9 4 5 
Summer 5 7 8 6 13 
Autumn 9 9 4 5 3 
Totals 21 31 24 23 30 


Short-Term Cycles 

For the purpose of this presentation we have simplified the delinea- 
tion of the four-year cycle by requiring that it include one definitely 
notable peak or apex of activity and one similar trough or nadir of 
activity. It may, in addition, include one or more sub-peaks and sub- 
troughs, so to speak, but the latter must be dwarfed by the single out- 
standing features. As with the measurement of annual variations, delinea- 
tion of the cycle requires a choice of methods. The cycle is complete 
when the appropriate troughs and peaks have been passed and activity re- 
turns to the status it portrayed at the beginning. But here comes the 
problem. What part of the cycle shall be taken as the beginning? Business 
activity is a continuous thing. There are no stopping points arranged for 
the convenience of the observer. The latter must, therefore, select his 
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own points of commencement and termination. Three such types of 
points suggest themselves: (1) the peaks, (2) the troughs and (3) the 
trend-intersection points. 

Peaks and troughs if one confines himself to the major ones, pro- 
vide convenient points for the measurement of duration once the cycle has 
been isolated. They are used here. But peaks and troughs are not so use- 
ful in delineation of the cycle, because it is inconvenient to conceive the 
cycle as beginning or ending at such points. It is clearer if one thinks of 
the cycle as including peaks and troughs, as stated above, and as beginning 
and ending at trend-intersection points, namely, the points at which the 
index line crosses the line of major long-term tendency, the secular trend, 
perhaps. This measure we have used, also. It provides as valid a measure 
of duration as do the peaks and troughs, though more difficult of location. 
It assumes, however, that the long-term trend is known. That assumption 
we make in the immediately following discussion. The long-term trends 
are as follows: : 


Period Character of Slope Degree of Change (No. of index points) 
(1935-39 equals 100) 


1923 to 1933 - Decline 65 
1932 to 1942 Rise 95 
1942 to 1952 Decline 35 


Superimposed, as it were, upon these periodic trends are the following 
cycles differentiated according to the period of which they are a part and 
to the method by which they were measured: 

Delineation of Cycles, 1923 - 1953 


Method of Measurement 
Cycles and Trend Peak Trough 
Trend Period Intersection to Peak to Trough 


1923-33 


1, Aug. 1923-Dec. 1930 June 1923-Sept.-1929 Aug. 1924-June 1932 

2. Dec. 1930-May 1933 Sept. 1929-July 1933 June 1932-Oct. 1934 
1932-42 

3. May 1933-Sept. 1934 July 1933-Jan.1937 Oct. 1934-May 1938 

4. Sept. 1934-Feb. 1941 Mar. 1937-Jan. 1943 June 1938-Oct. 1945 
1942-52 . 

5. Dec. 1941-Mar. 1946 Jan. 1943-Mar.1948 Oct. 1945-Aug. 1949 

6. Feb. 1946-Mar. 1950 Mar. 1948-Jan. 1951 Aug. 1949-July 1952 

7. Mar. 1950-Dec. 1952 None None 

It is noteworthy that these cycles are of widely varying length, as 

appears more clearly below. The appearance of seven cycles, when 
measured by trend-intersection and but six when the other measures are 
used is due to the fact that the last cycle is incomplete, its terminus as yet 
undetermined and presently indeterminable. 
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Measurement of cycle duration produces the following summarized 
results: 
, Duration of Cycles, 1923 - 1953 

(Data are in months) 


Basis of Measurement Range Average Median 
(Termini) 

Trend-Intersection 15 to 88 $1.1 47.0 

Peak-to-Peak 33 to 69 50.0 53.0 

Trough-to-Trough 27 to 93 $4.7 43.5 


From the above we conclude that the typical cycle of New England 
business activity is of approximately four years duration, though the 
breadth of range indicates that there is much variation from this average 
(or median) length. 

The ranking of cycles according to length reveals no significant 
tendency. That is, in the period studied the cycle is not becoming longer 
or shorter in any significant degree. 

The remaining inquiry leads to consideration of the phases of the 
cycle. These features, limited here simply to “recovery” (following a 
trough) and “recession” (following a peak), are measured by the dis- 
tances, chronologically conceived, from peak to trough and from trough 
to peak. The trend-intersection basis does not lend itself to use in phase 
measurement of this degree of simplicity, for the intersection of the trend 
line by the index line necessarily occurs in the midst of given phases. The 
results are as follows: 


Phase Measurement 
Type of Measurement Peak to Trough Trough to Peak Ratio of Recovery 


to Recession 
(Duration) (Recession ) (Recovery) (percent) 
Range 14 to 33 13 to 61 252.6 
Average 20.4 33.5 164.2 
Median 17.0 28.0 164.7 


It appears that the typical recession period is nearly twenty months 
(1.4 to 1.7 years) in length. It may run well over two years, but it 
continues not less than one year. The typical recovery period is sub- 
stantially longer, being from 28.0 to 33.5 months (2.3 to 2.8 years). 
Again, it is never less than one year and is as long as five. In general, the 
range of duration of recovery is well over twice that of recession, while 
the typical recovery period is well over half again as long as the typical 
recession phase. 

As with the cycle as a whole, there appears to be no significance in 
the rank of either the duration of recession or of recovery. That is, these 
periods are not becoming noticeably longer or shorter as time passes. 
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Forecast 


An interesting final query is, what of the future? Forecasting, 
always hazardous, is subject to error running well over a hundred percent. 
However, New England business activity in January, 1953, having 
last peaked in late 1950 or early 1951 and reached a small trough in July, 
1952 may well be directed toward another minor peak, which should be 
reached late in 1953 or by mid-1954. A downturn, if such begins during 
1953 or 1954 may well proceed for at least six months, though probably 
not ‘more than a year, to a major trough that will be reached by 1955. 
Such a trough will be similar to the 1948-49 slump, though there is no 
ground for belief that it will be worse than that. 

With some certainty one may expect slow business until August, 
1953. It is highly probable that we are approaching the end of the long- 
term downward trend that began in 1942 and 1943. It is reasonable to 
expect that the last short-term cycle in this sequence must be completed 
before the long-term uptrend may begin. This consideration again sug- 
gests slower activity before it quickens. This expectation would, of 
course (and this must be very strongly emphasized), be overthrown by 
the expansion of defense spending. 


Handbook lor Social Studies Teaching 


Association of Teachers of Social Studies Teachers 
in the City of New York 


288 pp., cloth $3.50 


REPUBLIC BOOK COMPANY 


115 E. 53rd St., New York 22, N. Y. 


“Without a doubt, it is one of the best handbooks published in 
recent years. It is a MUST for the beginning teacher and for 
experienced teachers of social studies. Its emphasis, as shown 
by its detail, is on practical applications.” 

Quoted from Social Education April ‘52 


_ “... this is no revision, but an entirely new textbook, retain- 
ing the practical approach of its forerunner, but having in its 
own right the weight and authority of a basic text. Its funda- 
mental excellence may be explained by the fact that this is a 
text written by classroom teachers for classroom teachers.” 
Quoted from High Points June ‘52 


“Through its pages you can visit scores of social studies classes.” 
Quoted from Scholastic Teacher April 2, ‘52 
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The Bates College Citizenship Laboratory 


By John C. Donovan* 


For two years, Bates College has been conducting an experiment in 
citizenship education which may be of interest to New England educators 
in general. During the autumn of 1950, the faculty of Bates College with 
the support of the Charles Irwin Travelli Fund of Boston adopted a new 
course, entitled the Citizenship Laboratory, to be offered by the depart- 
ment of government beginning in February 1951.1 Since its inception, 
the course has been offered four times; in the process it has gradually been 
transformed in nature from a small seminar until today the Citizenship 
Laboratory is offered as a one semester introduction to the study of Ameri- 
can Government and Politics, available to any student who wishes to 
enroll. At the present time, the annual enrollment figures stand at well 
over 125 students. If similar enrollments are maintained in subsequent 
years, as many as 75% of the Bates student body will participate in a 
typical four year period. If is our impression that this marks the first 
time a course of this type has been offered to so large a group of students. 

In 2 brief article of this nature, it is impossible to go into great detail 
in underscoring the need for a course which will train college students to 
accept the responsibilities of citizenship in a democratic society. For our 
present purposes it may suffice to say, simply, that our feeling at Bates 
College has been that the American colleges have not lived up to this great 
task. Those who are interested in more comprehensive data to substan- 
tiate this point are directed to the two reports which Doctor and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Reed have prepared for the Citizenship Clearing House since _ 
1950.? 

With this problem in mind, the people who created the Bates Citizen- 
ship Laboratory decided to try breaking new ground in the hope of dis- 


* Assistant Professor of Government and Director of the Citizenship Laboratory. 

1 The Charles Irwin Travelli Fund first became interested in citizenship education as 
a result of its scholarship grants to undergraduates through selected New England 
colleges. A first prerequisite for a grant has long been evidence of leadership which 
would carry over into active citizenship in later life. Experience with these grants 
convinced the trustees of the fund that all undergraduates need more specific pre- 
paration in citizenship if they are to serve as responsible and mature citizens after 
graduation. It was the awareness of this problem on the part of the trustees of the 
fund that led directly to the establishment of the Citizenship Laboratory at Bates 
College. The trustees deserve full credit not only for initiating the course, but also 
for their continuing interest, constructive suggestions, and helpful guidance since the 
inception of the course in 1951. 

2 The first Reed report appeared in February 1950, under the title, “Evaluation of 

Citizenship Training and Incentive in American Colleges and Universities.” The 

findings of that report have been well summarized by Chief Justice Arthur T. 
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covering ways and means of stimulating college students in the direction 
of active and intelligent citizenship. After considering the location of the 
college and the resources available to us, human as well as financial, it was 
our decision to experiment on a small scale with a program that could use 
men and women who had had practical experience in civic affairs as dis- 
cussion leaders in a college classroom. Our assumption was that this 
would insure that the course was maintained at a practical level by bring- 
ing the student and the political leader into close association. We further 
assumed that men who had had practical experience in meeting the needs 
and in facing the issues of a democratic society would frequently impart 
to the classroom discussion a graphic, vivid note of realism not always 
available in the more traditional course in government even with superior 
instruction. 

During the first trial semester, the Citizenship Laboratory met twice 
a week as a seminar group of twelve students with an instructor from the 
department of government, and as I have indicated, many of the class dis- 
cussions were conducted by individuals from outside the academic com- 
munity. These outside discussion leaders ranged in experience from an 
alderman to a member of the Congress of the United States. The course 
was designed to present those organizational and policy problems at all 
levels of government which are the concern of the alert and 
mature citizen. 

Since the initial experiment proved successful, the course was offered 
again the next semester along similar lines to a slightly larger group of 
students. This time, as an added feature, we invited four of the visiting 
discussion leaders to appear also before our entire student body during the 
morning assembly period. In this way, we were able to offer at least a 
portion of our program of civic education to all of the students in Bates 
College. Those invited to speak to the student body were Mr. Robert F. 
Bradford, former Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Mrs. 
John Mahoney, Chairman, Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion; the Hon. Charles P. Nelson, who represents the Second Maine Con- 


Vanderbilt, who serves as Chairman of the Citizenship Clearing House, as follows: 
“That report showed that American colleges and universities as a whole were doing 
very little to encourage their students in active participation in public affairs; that 
more than half of all our college students did not have even the benefit of a tradi- 
tional course in American government; that the course in American Government was, 
judged by its textbooks, encyclopedic, scholarly, and dull; that much of the teaching 
was done by young and insufficiently prepared apprentices to the political science pro- 
fession; that only a small proportion of even the older teachers had any experience in 
politics qualifying them to act as guides to those students who felt the urge to par- 
ticipate; and that few courses made use of any special materials calculated to incite 
the interest in politics.” This summary by Chief Justice Vanderbilt appears in his 
introduction to the second Reed report which appeared early in 1952 bearing the 
title, “Preparing College Men and Women For Politics.” These two reports are in- 
dispensable guidebooks for anyone who wishes to become conversant with the present 
status of civic education in American colleges and universities. 


gressional District in the Congress of the United States; and Mr. Jerome 
Rappaport, the youthful founder of the New Boston Committee. 

In the third semester of its evolution, the Citizenship Laboratory was 
continued along the same lines with the student enrollment increased to 
seventeen. We also continued the practise of inviting some of our speak- 
ers to appear in the all-college assembly. Those who appeared in this 
capacity, as well as serving as discussion leaders in the small Laboratory 
group, were Dr. Dayton McKean, Professor of Government, Dartmouth 
College and State Chairman of the New Hampshire Democratic party; Mr. 
Miroslav Kerner, former Czechoslovakian government official; and Mr. 
Walter Raleigh, Executive Vice President of the New England Council. 

The discussion leader was asked to present his thoughts on the as- 
signed topic for not more than thirty-five or forty minutes with an equal 
amount of time reserved for questions and answers and general give-and- 
take discussion with the students. In the course of the three-semester trial 
run, we found an almost unanimously high degree of student enthusiasm 
for this kind of educational program. I believe that anyone closely 
observing these college men and women would have been impressed with 
the intelligent interest they displayed when the actual practitioners of the 
American governmental and political system came before them to share 
ideas grounded in years of experience in public life. In short, it was our 
conviction, after three semesters of experimentation and experience, that 
we had discovered a teaching device of enormous potentiality, especially 
in the area of civic education. 

Consequently, in the spring of 1952, the faculty approved a revised 
and expanded version of the Citizenship Laboratory to be offered for the 
first time as a regular part of the curriculum beginning in September of 
the same year. The new Citizenship Laboratory course has now been in 
operation for one full semester. It is designed to serve as a one-semester 
introduction to the study of American goverment and politics.* The 
regular appearance of civic leaders in the classroom remains the most un- 
usual feature of the course. The chief point of contrast with previous 
versions of the Citizenship Laboratory is the fact that the program is now 
open to all students, and hence loses the characteristics of a seminar. 

The mechanics of our expanded Laboratory program can be described 
briefly. The class meets twice a week for an hour and one-half each time. 
During the Thursday session, the entire group meets together for a lecture, 
followed by a discussion period; both the lecture and the discussion period 


3 It should perhaps be explained that the one semester Citizenship Laboratory course 
is one of the several departmental “core” courses which are offered under the so- 
called Bates Plan of education. The broader objectives of this educational plan are 
explained in detail in the article by the president of the college, Dr. Charles F. 
Phillips, which appeared in School and Society, September 23, 1950, (72: 1866, 
pp. 197-201.). 
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are usually conducted by one of the visiting lecturers. Almost invariably 
the speaker will be someone who has had practical experience in public 
affairs. On each of the other weekday afternoons, smaller sections of the 
class meet with the instructor who has the responsibility of integrating 
the assigned reading material with the subject matter of the Thursday 
discussion. 

So far as structure is concerned, the course is not unlike that found 
in the more traditional one-semester introduction to American govern- 
ment. The major headings of the course outline are as follows: 

I. The American Constitutional System 

II. and III. The American Political System 

IV. and V. Government and Politics At The State and Local Level 

VI. The American Presidency 

VII. The Congress of The United States 

VIII. The Judiciary 

IX. Interest Groups and Public Policy 

X. Issues and Organization At The National Level 

XI. The United States As World Leader 

XII. and XIII. Big Government and The Individual Citizen 

XIV. Responsible Citizenship In The American Democracy 
One week of study is devoted to each of these main topics except in the 
three cases indicated where two weeks are required. 

Reading assignments are found in several books, the most important 
being Government By The People by James M. Burns and Jack Peltason; 
A Guide To The Study of Public Affairs by E. E. Schattschneider, V. 
Jones and S. Bailey; Problems In American Government by Robert Lane; 
and Can Representative Government Do The Job? by Thomas Finletter. 
Those who are familiar with these books will have noted that all of them 
have this in common: they mark a radical departure from the orthodox 
textbook in American government with its rather heavy emphasis on 
governmental structure, legal techniques and details of government pro- 
cedure. The newer approach is perhaps best summarized in the first sen- 
tence of Burns and Peltason’s book: “The purpose of this book is to pic- 
ture American Government as an alive and dynamic thing, without over- 
simplifying it, and to describe it fully without becoming bogged down in 
minutiae.” With essentially the same thought in mind, we have tried to 
select reading material that stresses the functions and processes of Ameri- 
can government and also the broader questions of public policy.* 

From the beginning we have tried to encourage the students to 


4 One is tempted to attach some significance to the fact that James M. Burns, E. E. 
Schattschneider, Victor Jones, Stephen Bailey and Robert Lane are teaching in New 
England colleges or universities And Mr. Peltason, who is now teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was formerly a member of the Smith College faculty. 
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develop the habit of reading a good national daily newspaper as part of 
their work in the program, with the hope, of course, that the habit might 
carry over into later life. In the now expanded program, it is a course 
requirement that each student devote at least two hours each week to 
reading “The News Of The Week In Review” section of the Sunday New 
York Times. Furthermore, the effort is constantly being made to 
integrate this current material with the class discussion. 

Perhaps the best insight into the nature of the Laboratory program 
is to be gained by noting the speakers who appear during a typical semes- 
ter and the topics they discuss. For purposes of illustration, we may 
summarize our most recent semester’s experience. The course was opened 
by a series of Thursday lectures by the instructor in which he presented 
his own interpretation of the American Constitutional system and fol- 
lowed this with an analysis of the American political system. 

The first outside speaker appeared on the fourth Thursday afternoon 
to discuss political organization at the ward level. Our choice for this 
assignment was Mr. Merton Rawson, a young Maine attorney who has had 
extensive experience in party organizational work. At one time or another, 
he has served as chairman of his party’s ward committee and also as chair- 
man of the city committee. 

Our next week’s guests were Mr. Parker Hoy and Mr. Don Niccol, 
two young radio newsmen who, between them, had covered both of the 
national conventions and had travelled on all three of the important 1952 
campaign trains. They offered their views of American political cam- 
paigning and highlighted the presentation with wire-recordings of 
“whistle-stop” talks by General Eisenhower, Governor Stevenson and 
President Truman. 

By the sixth week we were studying the American presidency, and the 
Thursday lecture, interpreting the powers and problems of that office, was 
given by Professor Lawrence Pelletier of the Department of Government, 
Bowdoin College. Justice Donald Webber of the Maine Superior Court 
appeared the following week to explain the role of the courts in the 
American governmental system as well as to offer an insight into the 
nature of the judicial process. Congressman Clifford McIntire was the 
next guest speaker and his assignment, of course, was to describe the 
legislative process as it functions in the Congress of the United States. 

As we completed the study of the three main branches of the Federal 
government, and as we moved into the final phases of the course, the 
students heard Miss Lucia Cormier, Democratic National Committee- 
_ woman, who presented a lively analysis of current issues as well as suggest- 
ing possible future political developments. On the next Thursday after- 
noon, Professor Norman Padelford of the Department of International 
Relations at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology discussed the prob- 
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lem of foreign policy formulation and some of the current international 
issues which concern the decision maker in our Federal government. And 
the final outside expert was Mr. Ordway Tead, the noted educator and 
author, who brought the course to a climax by presenting a stimulating 
interpretation of the responsibilities of citizenship in a democratic society. 

In addition to these men and women who appeared as discussion 
leaders in the Laboratory, we also invited to the campus Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay and Mr. Joseph C. Harsch. Mr. Lindsay was well equipped to 
speak from the experiences of a lifetime of public service in Great Britain, 
having served as an Independent Member of Parliament for seventeen years 
and as Undersecretary in two major departments of government. Mr. 
Harsch is well known for his authoritative analyses of foreign affairs 
which appear regularly in the Christian Science Monitor. In each of these 
two cases, the guest lecturer was asked to speak to our entire student body 
as part of our schedule of regular morning assemblies and then was invited 
to remain on campus the rest of the day in order to participate in informal 
discussions with student groups. Here again, student interest in this new 
feature has been high, and while it would, of course, be impossible to 
measure accurately the impact which these informal discussions have had 
on student thinking, there is no doubt in my mind that such occasions add 
significantly to the intellectual climate of the entire college. 

It should also be pointed out that we have continued the practice of 
inviting some of our Citizenship Laboratory speakers to speak in regularly 
scheduled morning assemblies. In the semester which I have outlined, the 
student body of the college was privileged to hear Professor Pelletier and 
Mr. Tead as well as Messrs. Lindsay and Harsch. 

It goes without saying that any attempt to evaluate a program which 
tries to increase civic awareness in a large group of students must remain 
tentative until we have had some chance to appraise the manner in which 
the young people actually carry on their civic functions in later life. I 
have always insisted that the real proof of this course, one way or the 
other, will be determined not less than ten to twelve years after the stu- 
dents have left college and entered the community at large. Consequent- 
ly, any generalizations drawn now are inherently premature. On the 
other hand, we naturally are making a serious effort to judge present re- 
sults, as best we can. 

For this reason, we have used a questionnaire which each student is 
asked to fill out anonymously at the end of the semester’s work in the 
Laboratory program. In the Fall semester of 1952, 81 students who had 
been enrolled in the course offered their evaluations. Of these, all but two 
students said that they favored the practice of having outside speakers ad- 
dress the class. This almost unanimously favorable student reaction to 
this special feature of the course confirmed our previous impression. 
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The reasons the students offer for favoring outside speakers are en- 
lightening. A few student comments will perhaps suffice to convey a 
fairly typical reaction; these comments were chosen at random and are not 
exceptional: “Because they usually have had a great deal of experience and 
they relay their knowledge very capably”; “Makes issues real and more 
convincing”; “Brings what we learn in class to life”; ‘The outside 
speakers bring the real living politics and government to us”; “It gives 
the course an up-to-date urgency that is valuable to proper acceptance by 
the student.” (This last comment might easily have been offered by the 
director of the course, but I shall have to ask the reader to believe that it 
is the voluntary evaluation by one of our 81 students.) 

One student, in explaining why he favored the use of outside speak- 
ers, wrote at some length: “Before this course, that is, last year and par- 
ticularly last summer, I was extremely apathetic and indifferent to politi- 
cal happenings and also to foreign policy and foreign affairs. However, 
now I am very much interested in keeping up with current news, especial- 
ly foreign policy, but political news as well. Moreover, I am trying to 
learn the names of Eisenhower’s cabinet and become familiar with other 
top government officials. For me, this is a big change.” Any teacher who 
has ever felt temporary dismay at the resistance students will sometimes 
bring to bear in an effort to avoid what I shall call “civic awareness” will 
understand that this kind of statement more than compensates for the 
effort involved in building a new course. - 

Obviously, the most difficult thing to evaluate is the effect the course 
had in encouraging students to participate in civic affairs. We realize that 
it is relatively easy for a student to indicate on a course rating sheet a 
current desire to participate. Whether the present reaction will carry 
over into actual participation in later life is another question. Be that as 
it may, the student reaction to our first semester of the expanded Citizen- 
ship Laboratory program has exceeded our fondest hopes. 

The question asked on the questionnaire was “Do you think that 
this course has done anything to encourage your participation in civic 
affairs? Has it done much or little or nothing?” Fifty-two per cent 
replied that the course had done “much” to encourage their participation. 
Another 17 per cent said that the course had definitely awakened a greater 
interest, but they were unable to estimate its probable effect on participa- 
tion. Another 15 per cent indicated that the course had had “‘some effect” 
while 12 per cent felt that the course had done “little” in this respect. 
Four per cent answered “‘no effect” or did not answer the question. The 
fact that 84 per cent of this large group of students, including represen- 
tatives of practically every major field of academic concentration, felt 
that the course had done something to stimulate and encourage participa- 
tion in civic affairs, and the fact that at least 69 per cent were affected 
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positively, is sufficiently impressive, we believe, to justify continuing the 
program along present lines. We were also pleased to note that 75 students 
considered the Laboratory course a “good” core course within the overall 
Bates plan of education. 

What conclusions do we draw from our experience to date? Briefly, 
we feel that the use of outside speakers in civic education courses consti- 
tutes a remarkably effective teaching device. It seems to have particular 
value as a means of stimulating interest in the whole complex process of 
government and politics. For the student who is just being introduced to 
this area of social science, we believe that the battle is more than half won 
if we are able to awaken his intelligent interest. At this point real learn- 
ing begins. When one considers the hosts of students who have sat ap- 
parently unmoved through the more traditional introductory course in 
Government, and when one considers the hosts of students in the past who 
have not had the benefit of any introduction whatsoever to this field, 
perhaps he will be inclined to agree with us that something more dynamic 
is needed if we are to reach this entire generation of future leaders. Our 
experience at Bates College thus far impels us to the conclusion that 
American educators, at all levels, have barely scratched the surface of 
“education for the responsibilities of citizenship.” 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 


intersession Summer Session 
June 1 to July 11 1953 July 13 to August 22 


Offers more than 400 courses in the general fields of Liberal 
Arts, Business Administration, Practical Arts and Letters, Music, 
Physical Education, General Education, Theology, Education, Nurs- 
ing, Social Work, and Public Relations and Communications. 


Social Studies courses in Education include SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—Methods and Materials; 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
and SEMINAR IN THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL STUDIES. Sup- 
plementing these are subject matter courses in History, Eco- 
nomics, Government, Sociology, Geography, and Latin American 
Regional Studies. 

Courses carry academic credit toward undergraduate 


and graduate degrees. 
For special bulletin and further information, address 


ROBERT W. SHERBURNE, Director 


685 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Book Reviews 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION. By Maurice P. 
Moffatt and Hazel W. Howell. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1952. 486 pp. $4.25.) 


In an age when the practices and methods of classroom instruction 
have been seriously challenged by a changing society as well as by 
interested groups within and without the profession, educators will wel- 
come this text as a realistic, forthright picture of the practical purpose 
and conduct of the social studies program in the elementary school curric- 
ulum. 

In this text, the students and teachers of the elementary school child 
will find embodied a comprehensive treatment of the purposes, methods, 
techniques, materials and evaluation of social studies instruction. Recog- 
nizing the development of the child as the focal point of any worthwhile 
instruction, the authors have translated the theory of the learning process 
into a suggested practice which, although not new, is meaningful and 
skillfull in its application. 

Few texts provide so clear and realistic a picture of the problems and 
practices of present day social studies instruction. In no other single 
reference are there available more or equally valuable suggestions for 
planning purposeful classroom activities or so complete and timely a com- 
pilation of instructional and resource materials. 

Through study of this text students will understand better the needs 
and interests of the elementary school child as they are related to social 
living and, as a result, the tremendously important role the social studies 
play in the total process of training young children. Teachers will recog- 
nize, likewise, means of achieving greater skill in instruction through the 
philosophy and aids offered herein. Administrators will benefit from a 
renewed personal appreciation of the proper emphasis of the social studies 
and parents will gain a wholesome insight into the purpose of our schools 
and current practices in teaching “the art of learning how to live happily 
and successfully in the world.” 


Keene Teachers College L, EARLEY 


RELIGION IN TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. By Herbert 
Wallace Schneider. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952. 244 pp. $4.25.) 

This is the third book to be published in the Library of Congress 

Series in American Civilization. The author, who is Professor of Philos- 

ophy and Religion at Columbia, has written an informative and stimulat- 
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ing account of religious developments in the United States during the last 
half century. The six chapters cover an extensive amount of material 
ranging from the first chapter, which deals with “religion as a relatively 
stable aspect of American life in a revolutionary age,” through the topics 
of institutional, moral and intellectual reconstruction in religion, trends 
in public worship and religious art to a study of the “varieties of religious 
experience since William James.” There are illustrations of recent trends 
in church architecture, 20 “exhibits” (excerpts from religious literature of 
the first half of the century) dealing with such matters as the “Growth 
of Religious Bodies in the United States, 1900-1949 compared with 
Growth of Population, the Social Ideals of the Churches, Principles of 
Catholic Social Action,” etc., an appendix with some significant data on 
“Religion and the Class Struggle,” an excellent bibliography and a good 
index. 

Mr. Schneider’s style is pleasing but also scholarly. He has produced 
a book which should be in every public library and one in which the gen- 
eral reader can find both pleasure and profit. Mr. Schneider’s approach 
is a nonsectarian one and he has succeeded admirably in writing a survey 
of what has taken place in the field of religion, in the last 50 years, in the 
United States. 


University of New Hampshire Pritip M. MARsToN 


STORY OF NATIONS. By Lester B. Rogers, Fay Adams, and Walker 
Brown. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952. 730 pp.) 


When I was asked to review this book, I hesitated because of the recent 
adverse criticism it has received from some of our adult social organiza- 
tions. I believe those who were quick to denounce it might be the first 
to give it high praise if they took the trouble to read the book with an 
open mind. 

It is well spaced with the first few parts given to early man and his 
ancient civilization, the central part devoted to the nations of the world, 
and the last two parts to the problems we are facing today. 

Maps, charts and illustrations are designed to reach the high school 
level and stimulate the pupil. Aids to pronunciation follow difficult 
words directly instead of being listed at the beginning of each chapter as in 
most books. The reference material can easily be found in the high 
school library. 

Discussion topics and questions for review are varied enough to reach 
all levels in the class. A complete set of tests for this book is put out by a 
national testing bureau. 

I would like to commend the authors for writing a text that contains 
so many interesting aids for both teachers and pupils. 


Cranston, R. I., High School Wesster W. WHITE 
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PIONEER’S PROGRESS: An Autobiography. By Alvin Johnson. (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1952. 413 pp.. $5.00.) 


This autobiography of the distinguished son of a Danish immigrant is 
an eloquent testimonial to the Scandinavian aphorism, “Jack of only one 
trade, professional time-waster.” In the span of his 73 years Alvin 
Johnson has been a Nebraskan frontier farmer, a Greek and Latin scholar, 
professor of economics, a New Republic staff member during World War 
I, the co-editor with E. R. A. Seligman of the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, a founder and first director of the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York, leader in anti-discrimination legislation, and rescuer 
of exiled European scholars. 

For the student of American history Pioneer’s Progress offers a series 
of vignettes that give a candid, personalized portrayal of significant events 
and developments since the Civil War. Johnson describes simply and 
apparently without embellishment the tribulations of his immigrant father 
as he landed in New York, and finally homesteaded in northern Nebraska. 
Early in his youth he learned through experience about the twin frontier 
abominations—dishonest local politicians and rapacious railroad interests. 
He became enthralled by Bellamy’s Looking Backward and “hoped for a 
re-awakening of the revolutionary spirit, to complete the work of liberat- 
ing the masses.” To be sure, he later tempered his radicalism, but one con- 
stantly sees in his actions the outcroppings of a liberal, righteous indigna- 
tion that reflects in the case of one person the influence of the frontier on 
American history. 

Probably no other person had more to do with the organization, form, 
scope and ultimate success of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences than 
did Alvin Johnson. When one reads his chapter dealing with the Encyclo- 
pedia, he is impressed by the prodigious nature of this seven year task. 
Johnson very properly points out that there is now “a crying need in the 
universities for a revision of the Encyclopaedia.” The reader gets the dis- 


tinct impression that he would be willing and eager to do the revision if J ; 


necessary funds were available. 4 
It is as a founder and the first director of the New School for Social ~ 
Research that Johnson has deservedly received his greatest recognition. 
His objective was “‘an institution for the continued education of the 
educated.” With James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard as a 
nucleus for its first faculty, it was off to an auspicious beginning, fell 
upon hard times during the 1930’s, acted as a haven for refugee scholars 
in the 1940’s and has expanded its scope of offerings at the present into 
almost all areas of the arts, literature, humanities and the social sciences. 
With Johnson’s catholicity of interest and his diverse friendships, the 
reader of Pioneer’s Progress gets the impression that he has personally been 
introduced to many of the great and near-great in American political and 
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academic life. Intimate glimpses are gained of such people as George W. 
Norris, Newton D. Baker, Elihu Root, Thomas E. Dewey, Louis D. 
Brandeis, Walter Lippmann, John Maynard Keynes, Harold L. Ickes and 
many others. 

Pioneer’s Progress has an unmistakably noble stature. Here speaks 
the indigenous, liberal, grass-roots Midwesterner. Here is the warm, per- 
sonal counterpart to Commager’s The American Mind—with a vibrant 
body and profound soul. 

Boston University STANLEY P. WRONSsKI 


THE OLD SOUTH ASSOCIATION IN BOSTON 

The Old South Association, whose Subject Catalogue is circulated 
with this issue, is also publishing two leaflets not therein listed: The May- 
flower Compact, a facsimile version of the earliest version, with com- 
mentary, and a new version of Number 9, The Albany Plan, edited respec- 
tively by Professors Robert Moody and Lawrence Gipson. 

The Old South Association will be glad to publish other reprints of 
documents for which there is a demand. Members of the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers are urged to make suggestions to the 
Secretary of the Old South Association, Richard W. Hale, Jr., Ph. D., at 
352 Hammond Street, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts. If there are firm 
orders for about 300 copies of a suitable new leaflet, it will be printed. 


NEW TEXTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Man's Achievement Through the Ages 


Habberton-Roth 
(1952 Copyright) 


A new World History with emphasis on the modern period. 
Achievement is the keynote. Written on a ninth grade reading 
level. Teacher and pupil helps in abundance. 


Government in the United States 
Flick-Smith 
(1953 copyright) 


_ A new high school structural civics text dramatically depicting 
in Kodachrome photographs “What Makes and Keeps Our Coun- 
try Great”. Easy reading. Excellent organization. 


Inquiries Invited 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
36 CHATHAM ROAD, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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for 9th grade citizenship 
RIENOW 


CALLING ALL CITIZENS 


1952 Edition 


» personalizing the study of citizenship! 


for the “Problems” course 


GREENAN 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 


OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


New 1953 Edition 


- -. a study of how to approach problems as well as 


the problems themselves! 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


R. B. Gladstone - H. A. Marchant - F. Robinson - T. S. Sullivan 
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Our 
Own 


Age __ ENLARGED EDITION 
BEARD - ROBINSON - SMITH 


Two Outstanding History Texts 


Workbooks available World 


History 
Revised 
SMITH - MUZZEY - LLOYD 


72 FIFTH AVENUE 


Ginn and Company 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School Offerings 


For the first time the traditional Clark Field Course is of- 
fered in Summer School—three weeks of intensive study south 
of Worcester under the guidance of Geography, Geology, and 
Biology professors. Introductory techniques and methods of 
especial benefit to teachers will be stressed. The course will 
yield three semester hours’ credit. 


Other course offerings integrated around the core theme of 


PROBLEMS OF CITIZENSHIP TODAY 


will be given in the fields of Biology, Economics, Education 
(both secondary and elementary), English, Geography, Govern- 
ment, History, and Sociology. Courses in Geography will include 
Asia, Cartography, Economic Geography, and Political Geography. 
Independent courses in French and German will also be offered. 


For catalog and further information, write 


DEAN HOMER P. LITTLE 
Director of the Summer School, Clark University | 
Worcester, Mass. 
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(Classroom Helps 
In Teaching 
Citizenship 


The Living Democracy Series 


I ‘know of no materials that present knowledve about key pro- 


blems in American life in such en unbiased and interesitiag 
way.—DR. DENNIS C. HALEY, Superintendent of Schools, Boston. 


THE ISMS Serialized in the Boston Herald .. ; 
—AND YOU It examines the principles and the ra- 
tion of Communism and Fascism <; , shows 
WHY they threaten Democracy. 


CAPITALISM— Our business system . . 


. why it has given ~ 


WAY OF FREEDOM this country unprecedented prosperity |, . - 


what imajor problems does our ¢¢onomy 
face? 


AND CROWN Civil rights examined—the Report of the 


THY GOOD President’s Commission made fully /under- 


standable-— Fair practices explained with-.. 


out unreasonable demands on reasonable 
citizens in a democracy. 4 


Seven others: Who Says So? (public opinion): Jt Has Been 


Done (municipal reform). Work Without Strife (abor prob- 
lenis). These Americans (minority groups). Bread and Butter 
_ (civic cooperation). Why Don’t They Think! 
relitions). 


For class use: Grades 9-12;-colorful paper or cloth bind 
ings, fully illustrated; free leaflets of Hints and. Helps. >} 
Paper binding: 60c a copy Cloth Binding: $1.40 a oopy 
(25% discount om Quantity orders) 


Request Examination Copies. 
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